during preparations for the critical 1995 NPT review would help create a favorable atmosphere for an indefinite or long-term extension of the treaty. Similarly, a new openness and willingness to accept international monitoring on the part of the largest nuclear powers would improve the prospects for gaining acceptance of strengthened safeguards elsewhere. Applying strict standards of security and accounting to excess fissile materials resulting from arms reductions could provide the base for setting similar standards for civilian fissile materials worldwide (see below).
• Providing Information: Current public knowledge of the stockpiles of nuclear weapons and fissile materials is limited, although as noted above, the United States has recently begun declassifying some of this information. As yet, Russia has not reciprocated. Total inventories of weapons and the size of reserves and "excess" stocks have not been authoritatively disclosed by either country. The uncertainties in U.S. intelligence estimates of Russian stocks amount to thousands of weapons and tens of tons of fissile material.   Each side's intelligence services have in the past spent billions of dollars attempting to acquire the information that would be exchanged under this regime. Such information provides a basis for defense and arms control planning; for coordinating efforts such as the HEU purchase and the planned plutonium storage site in Russia; and as mentioned, for more educated offers of assistance in managing these weapons and materials.
• Building Confidence: Establishing such a regime of transparency and reductions in nuclear weapons and fissile materials would reflect and deepen the significant Russian-American cooperation in denuclearization. Experience to date with agreements such as the Strategic Arms Limitation Treaties (SALT I and II), the Intermediate-Range Nuclear Forces Treaty (INF), the Conventional Forces in Europe Treaty (CFE), and START I and II suggests that working together to reach agreement on reductions, declarations, and monitoring, and then to implement those agreements, has a far-reaching confidence-building effect. Indeed, the exchange of information alone has generally proved helpful in resolving uncertainties and concerns, even in cases where the data initially provided were not immediately accepted as accurate.4 Such a regime could
" Lawrence Gershwin, National Intelligence Officer for Strategic Programs, told Congress in 1992, that the Central Intelligence Agency estimated that Russia then had 30,000 nuclear weapons. "The uncertainty is plus or minus 5,000, which gives you a sense of how uncertain it is. That uncertainty has not improved ... because we still don't get direct information on how many weapons are at sites and how many are in inventory." See House Defense Appropriations Subcommittee, Department of Defense Appropriations for 1993, R 5, p. 499, May 6,1992. Recent statements by Victor Mikhailov, Russia's Minister of Atomic Energy, suggesting that Russia had significantly larger stockpiles of weapons and HEU than previously believed, have highlighted those uncertainties (see Chapter 2).
In the case of the CFE treaty, for example, the requirement to exchange information provided each party wiih a wealth of hitherto unavailable information. Although initial Soviet data on treaty-limited items in thets are excessively optimistic with respect to costs and schedules, and it is difficult to determine whether there are substantial variations in the degree of optimism among the different options. See R.S. Brodsky, D. Okrent, P.P. Baranowksi, P.J. Turinsky, and T.L. Neff, Peer Review Report, U.S. Department of Energy Plutonium Disposition Study, Office of Nuclear Energy (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Deoartment of Enerev. Tune 1C) 1QQ1Yutonium Bulk-Handling Facilities Effective?" Nuclear Control Institute, August 1990. For a summary of the
